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Note of the Month 


Revolution in Iraq 

At the time of writing the revolution in Iraq was only three 
days old and it was not even certain that the new men had estab- 
lished themselves. But what may be taken as certain is that we are 
in the midst of a rearrangement of forces in the Middle East 
comparable in magnitude and importance with that which took 
place during the first World War. Nuri Pasha had been losing 
ground for a long time, at a pace accelerating since the Baghdad 
Pact was formed and still more after the Suez operations. Nasser, 
on the other hand, had been gaining. Yet the rivalry was much 
more than a clash between two individuals, each seeking Arab 
leadership and personal power; and much more, also, than a 
struggle between Baghdad and Cairo as the centres of Arab power. 
It was in essence a clash between two movements of thought in 
the Arab World as a whole. Their content is best indicated by 
naming them Old Arab Nationalism and Young Arab Nationalism. 

The two movements have much in common. Both are genuinely 
nationalist; both seek Arab unity and independence as an expres- 
sion of the Arab renaissance; both oppose bitterly the imposition 
of Israel. 

But there are deep differences. The Old Nationalists believe 
that Arab aspirations and attitudes could and should be promoted 
and reconciled in amity with the Western Powers because they 
believe that Britain and the Western Powers genuinely want to 
come to terms, to live and trade in peace. The Young Nationalists 
reject that belief because they came to believe that the Western 
Powers were less interested in amity and co-operation than in 
power to secure Western interests, if necessary by force. They 
believe that the Arab Middle East was divided up (‘Balkanized’) 
after the first World War specifically to give the West—primarily 
Britain—the means of ‘divide and rule’. They believe further that 
the creation of Israel, initiated by Britain, was part of this purpose 
—to be a force, a threat, to hold against the Arabs. 

The two movements differ also in other vital ways. The Old 
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Nationalists stem from the men of the Arab Revolt which Lawrence 
helped in 1917 and, therefore, tend to think in terms of tribal 
organization and system—the idea of monarchy, the super-Shaikh, 
grew naturally in their minds. They are men grown to maturity 
in an Eastern world not yet plunged into the complexities of 
modern technicalities. They are conservative, even if their aspira- 
tions are progressive. The Young Nationalists, on the other hand, 
were bred into the modern world, educated in the West or in 
Western style in the professions and arts, civil and military, as 
remote as could be from tribal society. They are acquiring the 
art of technical and administrative management which men in a 
modern State must have. They are seeing and learning ideas of 
social reform in other countries. They are progressive in a modern, 
scientific, social, restless way which the Old Nationalists could not 
easily comprehend—not through defect of character, or motive, 
but by the fact of their age and the circumstances of their early 
youth. 

Young Nationalism might be said to have emerged, as an identi- 
fiable movement, after the second World War and especially after 
the humiliation of the military victory through which Israel 
established herself as a State. Why had it happened? Because the 
Arab leaders were divided, disunited, unable to co-operate. Why 
was that? Because the Western Powers had divided up the Middle 
East into the many little States with the evident purpose (so the 
argument ran) of ensuring that the Arabs would be disunited, and 
thus neutralize their power. And for what purpose? To make the 
Middle East safe for Zionist expansion, Western sources of oil, 
and Western strategic positions. There was no doubt in their 
minds about this. And, it must be added, a great many of the 
pro-Western Arabs also took this for granted, but believed that 
time and persuasion would bring an accommodation with Britain 
and the West. 

On these differences, then, the two movements came into colli- 
sion. When Nasser broke the last organic link with the West and 
shook hands with Russia against Israel—while refusing Com- 
munism, let it be said—the Young Arab Nationalists had most of 
the cards. They had no taint of responsibility about Balkanization 
and Israel. The Old Nationalists had acquired odium by the very 
fact of co-operating with the Western Powers who had done these 
things, by the very reasonableness and statesmanship of their 
attitude. The Young Nationalists had found a way to independence 
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without disaster; the Old Nationalists, whatever their aspirations, 
were still tied by treaties and pacts. The Young Nationalists had 
seen how the obstacles to reform could be swept away. 

Nuri and the Old Nationalists had only one chance. It was that 
the West should give them political success to strengthen their 
arm. A move towards Arab unity in the sense of federation or 
union was hardly within the power of the West, though influence 
might have been used. The only thing they might do—could have 
done, in the eyes of the pro-Western Arabs—was to bring about 
a settlement, or at least a stabilization, of the Israel question. This 
the West could not, or would not, do. So Nuri and his friends were 
committed to a policy of friendship with the West which had 
brought none of the results he had hoped for and strived for. 

That is the broad picture of the forces at work in Iraq. Each 
crisis since 1955 followed the same pattern. In each period of 
comparative peace, the pro-Western Iraqis begged and pleaded 
for a sign from the West over Israel—which had become the test- 
case, the only thing to hope for—to give them something to show 
to justify their pro-Western attitude. The Western Powers were 
silent on this, but offered gold and ‘aid’ to ease the disappointment. 
Then sudden crisis, alarmed surprise in the Western capitals, and 
a grab for the guns. After that, calm; while the Young Nationalists, 
Nasser, and the Russians counted their gains and prepared for 
the next round, and Nuri and his supporters bemoaned their 
losses, and the Western Powers turned to other preoccupations. 
Then, the cycle all over again. 

Those who knew Nuri during these hard years will not forget 
his constant cry, ‘Help your friends!’ It was no use the Western 
Powers sleeping between crises and then reaching for the gun. It 
was no use offering as palliatives gold, aid, pacts, doctrines. The 
help Nuri needed was political support on those vital issues on 
which his friendship for Britain and the West laid him wide open 
to accusation, so that he and his supporters could regain ground 
and prevent the crises happening at all. This help never came. 








Algeria—Midsummer 1958 


In 1865 the Emperor Napoleon III remarked that Algeria was not 
a French province but an Arab country, a European colony, and a 
French camp. Today, ninety-three years later, it is still correct to 
think of Algeria as a French camp. Some 500,000 French troops 
and auxiliaries are stationed there and General Salan, according to 
the press, has asked for 80,000 more. Algeria can still be considered 
a colony. It is administered from Paris, through special organs of 
government. Though it has a currency of its own, its economy is 
typically colonial, interlocked with that of the French mainland 
to which it exports principally unprocessed materials, importing 
manufactured and consumer goods in return; French shipping has 
a virtual monopoly of this trade. The colonists in Algeria are 
European, rather than French, in so far as half of them at least are 
of Spanish, Italian, Maltese, or other South European origin. In 
fact, however, the Christians of Algeria now form a second Al- 
gerian people and have national characteristics of their own. 

The struggle which has been raging in Algeria for nearly four 
years concerns the third of Napoleon III’s propositions: Arab 
country vs French province. Partisans of integration wish to make 
Algeria a province of France; the Front of National Liberation is 
fighting to preserve Algeria’s vocation as an Arabo-Berber and 
Islamic country. The attempt to make Algeria into something be- 
twixt and between, such as the ‘group of departments endowed 
with a civic personality, financial autonomy, and an organization 
of its own’, envisaged by the Statute of Algeria of 1947, appears 
to have lapsed, at any rate for the moment. 

Of the two parties to the struggle, one—the French Republic— 
is fully known to students of international affairs; the other—the 
Algerian Front of National Liberation—is little known and re- 
quires description. 

The F.L.N., as it is commonly called from the initials of the 
words Front de Libération Nationale, is a political organization; it 
claims to represent the Muslim people of Algeria and is prepared 
to act as a provisional government. Its supreme body, which alone 
is authorized to order a cease-fire, consists of seventeen effective 
and seventeen substitute members; it is called the National 
Council of the Algerian Revolution (C.N.R.A.). An Executive and 
Co-ordinating Committee (C.C.E.) of nine members acts as a 
War Cabinet; it controls armed forces known as the Army of 
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National Liberation (A.L.N.). The Front came into being in 1954 
when an activist minority seceded from the then leading nationalist 
party, the Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties 
(M.T.L.D.), which was itself divided into partisans of two different 
tendencies. The seceding group had begun to lay their plans as 
early as 1950. They set out from the assumption that such legal 
activity in the political field as was possible in the stifling atmo- 
sphere of repression which prevailed in Algeria would never get 
the Muslims anywhere. They deduced from this that the only 
course possible for Algerian nationalists was to form a resistance 
movement and to fight. 

The Front came into the open on the night of 31 October- 
1 November 1954 with surprise attacks on police posts and other 
such points. At the same time it published two documents. One 
was a well-written manual of guerrilla warfare; the other a political 
manifesto addressed to the Muslim people of Algeria. The latter 
stated that the ultimate objective of the Front was the restoration 
of a sovereign Algerian State. This would be a social democracy, 
having an Islamic framework. It would respect all fundamental 
liberties without distinction of race or religion. A note added that 
all Frenchmen who wished to remain in Algeria would be free 
either to retain their nationality, in which case they would be 
regarded as foreigners, or to take Algerian nationality, in which 
case they would be considered Algerian citizens with the same 
duties and rights as all others. The steps were then defined which 
would lead to the restoration of the Algerian State. Within Algeria, 
the nationalist movement was to be brought back to the true path 
from which the mirage of reform or corrupt personal interests had 
diverted it; it would then be its task to direct all the healthy 
energies of the Algerian people towards the elimination of the 
colonial system. Abroad, the Algerian question must be made a 
question of international concern. The unity of North Africa must 
be realized within the Arab and Muslim framework natural to it. 
The Algerian people should show appreciation towards any nation 
which, in accordance with the principles of the United Nations, 
supported the Algerian liberation movement. In order to avoid the 
shedding of blood, the manifesto continued, the Front invited the 
French Government to open negotiations, on the basis of the 
recognition of Algerian sovereignty. Meanwhile France was asked 
to restore confidence by the release of political prisoners, by the 
recognition of Algerian nationhood, and by the abrogation of all 
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laws which defined Algeria as a French land ‘in defiance of its 
history, geography, language, religion, and way of life’. 

A preamble to the manifesto stated that the national movement, 
after several decades of effort, had now reached the point where 
conditions were favourable for initiating action to free the country. 
The people were now solidly behind the idea of independence. The 
world situation was favourable for the solution of such lesser world 
problems as the independence of the North African countries. 
Algeria had at one time been the leader in the campaign for free- 
dom and unity; latterly she had fallen behind Morocco and Tuni- 
sia. The movement had been weakened by a long period of routine 
leadership; it had lost the support of public opinion and was 
gradually disintegrating, to the great satisfaction of the colonial 
die-hards. In these circumstances new and younger leaders, inde- 
pendent of the two competing clans, had determined to get the 
movement out of this dead-end and to lead it into the struggle 
beside their Moroccan and Tunisian brothers.! 

The men who issued this manifesto were neither intellectuals 
nor notables nor rich. They were drawn from the small bour- 
geoisie or from the higher ranks of the working classes such as 
mechanics, blacksmiths, or small farmers. Military leadership was 
supplied mainly by Muslim ex-N.C.O.s from the French forces, 
who had served in the Indo-Chinese war and elsewhere; some of 
them, like ben Bella, one of the leaders arrested by the French 
authorities in the winter of 1956,? had had several mentions for 
distinguished conduct. 

The programme was ambitious; the armed forces which were to 
realize it were fantastically small. At the time of the outbreak they 
consisted of about 350 men in the remote Aures area, mostly un- 
trained peasants, and about 150 more in the Kabyle country. For 
arms they had a few dozen rifles, a good many shotguns, and some 
home-made explosives, fabricated with materials stolen from mines. 
These 500 volunteers, half the number of the redshirts who landed 
with Garibaldi in Sicily, set out to challenge the might of France 
and induce her to negotiate. Obviously they relied, as they said, 
not on their armed force at the moment but on the appeal which 
the idea of statehood would make to the people as a whole. 

1 Documents Algériens: Nos. 6 et 7 de la revue Consciences Maghribines (Alger, 
Editions Résistance Algérienne, undated [?1956]). 

2 In October 1956 five Algerian rebel leaders were on their way by plane from 


Rabat to Tunis, where unofficial attempts at mediation were to be initiated, when 
the plane was diverted to Algiers and the leaders arrested. 
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In default of all the methods of persuasion which a legally 
established government has at its disposal to enforce orders, dis- 
courage treachery, and collect taxes, the Front during the four 
years of struggle has executed, generally by cutting the throat, a 
great number of its fellow Muslims, after a rudimentary trial or 
no trial at all. This fact is often quoted as an indication of lack of 
popular support; in fact, however, the nation-wide support which 
the Front receives, in spite of these executions, seems rather to 
indicate the enthusiam which the idea of independence evokes. 

From the military point of view the original attacks on 1 Novem- 
ber 1954 were an almost complete failure. Nor was there for the 
moment any marked popular response; established Muslim politi- 
cal leaders were almost as taken aback as the French authorities. 
For the latter it was indeed a cruel awakening, for it had been 
considered that Algeria at least was secure, whatever the position 
might be in Tunisia and Morocco. In sudden alarm, the French 
Government made wholesale arrests. For some months it appeared 
as if the rising was being held; but on 20 August 1955 a much more 
widespread outbreak occurred. It was obvious that the date had 
been chosen to mark sympathy with the Moroccans, since it was 
the anniversary of the deposition of King Mohammed V. Again the 
rebel operations were a failure from the military point of view; 
the arms which it was hoped to seize were not secured. In the 
Philippeville area, however, crowds of excited fellahin murdered 
many French people at the Mine d’Alia and elsewhere; this led 
to mass counter-executions in the stadium of Philippeville. 

These reprisals, following the previous indiscriminate arrests, 
swung Muslim opinion a long way towards the insurgents. Sym- 
pathy for the ideals of the Front began to manifest itself on all 
sides. During the following winter, sixty-one Muslim members of 
the Algerian Assembly, hitherto regarded by the French authori- 
ties as safe yes-men, resigned in a body. In the spring of 1956 there 
was a veritable landslide. Ferhat Abbas, the former assimilationist 
leader, slipped out of the country and joined the Front leaders 
who were established in Cairo. So did Ahmed Tewfik Madani, 
Secretary General of the Association of Ulama, thus marking the 
adherence to the Front of this once non-political institution. So 
did Maitre Kiouane, former assistant to the Mayor of Algiers 
and typical of those nationalists who had believed in co-operating 
with the French in such municipal and other activities as were 
open to them. Only the old leader, Missali Haj, refused to join the 
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new movement, although he shared its objectives and his followers 
participated in the fighting. Instead he formed a new group, the 
National Algerian Movement (M.N.A.), which came into violent 
conflict with the F.L.N., particularly in France. In Algeria his 
influence steadily diminished. 

By the end of 1956, according to the French ethnologist Ger- 
maine Tillion, who has an intimate knowledge of the country, 
‘Almost the whole Muslim population was controlled firmly and 
efficiently by the underground authorities.’ Clandestine magis- 
trates tried cases which were no longer taken to the official courts 
and the work of the latter largely disappeared. F.L.N. officials 
registered births and deaths; F.L.N. tax-collectors collected taxes 
and fines and paid out pensions and family allowances.! Inspired 
by the thought of independence, Algerians had begun to live as 
a self-governing people. 

Since the end of 1956 the Front has had successes and set-backs. 
An attempt in the early winter of 1957 to disrupt the administra- 
tion of Algiers city by large-scale terrorism was defeated by 
General Massu and his parachutists, only however after torture 
had been used to extract information. In the beginning of 1958, 
an attempt to break through the electrified barriers in eastern 
Algeria with relatively large bodies of troops broke down after 
fighting in which Algerian casualties at times rose as high as a 
thousand in one week, while French casualties maintained their 
usual ratio of one to eight or ten, say 100 in the same period. 
Nobody knows the total Algerian casualties since the beginning 
of the rising. If we include civilians as well as fighting men they 
cannot have been less than 100,000 and have been placed as high 
as 600,000 by Front leaders; 250,000 would be a fair estimate. 
At the present time there are some 60,000 civilian refugees in the 
frontier districts of Morocco, in the majority women and children, 
from the Algerian villages in the ‘prohibited zone’ just across the 
border ;? and refugees are even more numerous in Tunisia. Both 

1 ‘Algeria in 1958’, by Germaine Tillion, in Encounter, July 1958, p. 82. 

2 These refugees fled after ‘ratissages’ (cleaning-up operations) carried out 
by French troops in their villages. They are looked after mainly by the local 
Algerian community and by other refugee Algerians. Gifts of clothing, food, etc. 
are forwarded by the Entre’ aide Marocaine. Some assistance is given by the Inter- 
national Red Cross; Swiss and Swedish Missions have worked there, and sup- 
plies have also been sent through an Oxford Committee. The organization is 
quite effective; a card index is kept and medical services are provided. The 
devotion of the voluntary Algerian helpers, doctors, schoolmasters, and business 


men, most of whom have to give up their spare time to do this work, is admirable. 
After seeing such an organization it becomes impossible to believe that the rising 
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countries also give shelter to a large number of Algerians, doctors, 
lawyers, and technicians, whose services are valuable to the host 
States; all of them are convinced supporters of the Front and they 
exercise much influence locally. The Front maintains permanent 
representatives at the United Nations and in the principal capitals 
of the world. 

This creation of a living and functioning Algerian nation has 
been the greatest achievement of the Front.! It has caused the 
French army, by an interesting reaction, to try to counter its 
effects by themselves establishing friendly contacts with villages 
which had hitherto been virtually ignored by the French admini- 
stration. This effort is made principally through Special Admini- 
strative Sections (S.A.S.) which are run by army officers. The first 
task is to break up the local F.L.N. organization; this can only be 
accomplished by military action. But the administrator is expected 
simultaneously to open schools, provide employment on the con- 
struction of roads, improve agriculture, provide medical help, and 
teach the people hygiene. Considerable successes are achieved, 
but the drawback to the system is that it is paternalistic, something 
imposed from the outside. Withdrawal of the French forces leads 
to instant collapse and few competent and independent-minded 
Muslims outside the ranks of the F.L.N. can be found to take over. 
Some of those who do are kidnapped, tried, and executed; others 
are assassinated; others, again, prove in the end to be F.L.N. 
agents.” Much depends on the personality of the officer concerned, 
and his departure may wreck the experiment. So can harsh action 
by neighbouring security forces. 

At the moment when the great swing of Muslim opinion to- 
wards the Front was taking place, elections brought to power in 
France, on 31 January 1956, a Socialist Government elected with 
a policy of making peace in Algeria. The Prime Minister, M. Guy 
Mollet, was prepared to negotiate and appointed General Catroux 
as Governor-General. First, however, he decided to visit Algiers 
himself. Greeted (on 6 February) by a hostile demonstration, 





is the work of a ‘handful of fanatics’ terrorizing the remainder of the population. 

1*The development of the Algerian people,’ says Mile Tillion, ‘. . . is a fact, 
and the almost incredible urge which is driving the nation into the future can 
be felt throughout the social life of the country. . . In mountain villages old 
men (the traditional guides of public opinion) now say to you: “‘We are old fools. 
The young are braver and wiser than we are.” The young for their part are 
obsessed with modern ideas: equality, democracy, and secularization. And, of 
course, with independence . . . which includes all the rest.’ (zbid, p. 83.) 

2 France-Observateur, 10 July 1958. 
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during which he was bombarded with vegetables, the Prime 
Minister allowed General Catroux to withdraw without ever taking 
up his appointment and appointed M. Lacoste as Resident Mini- 
ster. The latter brought into action the type of repression known 
as ‘pacification’. This implied refusal to negotiate before order had 
been restored or before elections (for some unspecified body) had 
been held—and even after that any discussion of independence 
was to be ruled out. 

M. Mollet’s Government lasted for sixteen months. After two 
shorter-lived Governments had fallen, M. Pflimlin became Prime 
Minister on 14 May 1958. M. Lacoste, who belonged to the 
Socialist Party, gave up his post as Minister for Algeria. This 
suggested to the settlers that a change of policy was preparing. 
The idea was strengthened when the Prime Minister mentioned 
the word ‘negotiations’, though these were only to be held, he 
said, after the defeat of the rebels. The combined effect set off a 
rebellion, organized by the politically active settlers and, it seems, 
encouraged by M. Lacoste among others. In its aspect as a protest 
against the policy of the French Government, held responsible for 
the difficulties in Algeria, the movement was similar to the demon- 
stration of 6 February 1956 against M. Mollet and, according to 
the well-known authority on French North African affairs Pro- 
fessor C. A. Julien,! to risings which took place in 1848, 1870, and 
1898. This time the rebellion was an organized movement with 
ramifications in many directions; and it had the sympathy of the 
army leaders, who took control of Committees of Public Safety 
which were formed all over the country and in Corsica. Within a 
month a Government of a new type had been brought into power 
in France under the leadership of General de Gaulle.? 

The first public action of the demonstrators, on 13 May, had 
been to break into the offices of the Government General and 
destroy the furniture and the files. Thereafter mass demonstrations 
in which a number of Muslims participated continued almost daily 
for three weeks. In a press conference, held after the formation 
of the new French Government, the French acting Minister of In- 
formation gave it to be understood that Muslim participation had 
in the beginning been organized by the settlers and by the army 
authorities, and that Muslim demonstrators had actually received 


1 ‘Rien de nouveau sous le soleil d’Algérie’, in Le Monde, 12 June 1958. 
2 See ‘The French Crisis and General de Gaulle’, in The World Today, June 
1958, and ‘After the Fourth Republic?’, ibid., July 1958. 
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cash payments. But later, particularly in the welcome to General 
de Gaulle on the occasion of his visits, there was a measure of 
spontaneity in the Muslim demonstrations. 

This ‘fraternization’ was hailed as a ‘miracle’ by most of the 
French press and was held to prove that the majority of Algerian 
Muslims detested the F.L.N. and desired only to become full 
members of the French community. This interpretation is certainly 
misleading. The ‘miracle’ should be explained differently. The 
two catchwords of the movement of 13 May were ‘integration’ and 
‘de Gaulle to power’. These had very different significations for 
different people. For the Europeans, de Gaulle symbolized the 
assertion of French nationalism, strong government, and the 
ending of an undignified parliamentary system. For the Muslims, 
on the contrary, his coming meant the assumption of power by 
one of the most genuinely liberal of Frenchmen; his good inten- 
tions had been embodied in the Statute of 1947; this had raised 
hopes in its day, though they had later been frustrated by his 
successors. He had the reputation of wishing to create a kind of 
French commonwealth and was credited with having told dis- 
tinguished Muslim visitors that he saw no solution for Algeria but 
autonomy and association. Similarly, for the settlers ‘integration’ 
signified the end of concessions to the Muslims, since these were 
made on the ground that the presence of a Muslim population 
made Algeria something distinct from France. As one European 
(according to Le Monde*) expressed it to Muslims whom he was 
inviting to ‘fraternize’, ‘Integration is something very simple and 
very good. It just means no more troubles and everyone friends 
again—everything just as it used to be.’ To the more idealistic, 
particularly among the army officers, integration signified an 
improvement in the status and lot of the Muslim rebels, very 
much as assimilation had once done for Ferhat Abbas, only that 
in the French conception this is to be arrived at by the omnipresent 
and paternalistic control of Frenchmen rather than through self- 
help made possible for the Muslims by an extension of education 
and by the relaxation of political and economic control. For the 
majority of Muslims, on the other hand, integration was just one 
more word, the latest of many will-o’-the-wisps. Already in 1865, 
the rapporteur of the Senatus Consultus had stated categorically 
that ‘the Muslim native is a Frenchman. This is absolutely clear 
and puts an end to all doubt and uncertainty.’ Eighty-two years 

11 July 1958. 
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later the Statute of Algeria had declared that ‘all holders of French 
nationality in the Algerian departments enjoy the rights attaching 
to the quality of French citizens without distinction of origin, race 
or religion’. It was not promises, but their implementation, which 
were lacking in Algeria. 

But for the moment at least there was a distinct practical im- 
provement. The repression was being lightened; the Europeans 
were friendlier; it was quite agreeable to see the building of the 
Government General sacked and M. Lacoste’s agents being chased 
from their offices. Some Muslim fathers, brothers, and sons were 
being released from detention. A number of favourable prospects 
were opening up; claims were being established which could 
profitably be pressed in the future. Presently a procession of 
women appeared and demanded the release of more detainees, 
including members of the F.L.N. A few days later, another pro- 
cession of women demanded the cancellation of all death sentences; 
taking a cue from previous French demonstrators they smashed a 
few windows by way of emphasizing their demands. 

The Front of National Liberation made it clear at once that they 
were not modifying their demand for independence. They knew 
that it was precisely the intransigence of their stand which roused 
the enthusiasm of their fellow Muslims. Their preliminary objec- 
tives had already been secured. The national movement had been 
directed in the path that they thought it should follow. The united 
energies of Algerian nationalism had been concentrated on the 
liquidation of the colonial system. The Algerian question appeared 
regularly on the agenda of the Assembly of the United Nations 
and everyone knew that the U.S. and British ‘good offices’ mis- 
sion to Tunisia had its ultimate origin in the Algerian rising. The 
Front now directed a fighting force of many thousands of men, 
uniformed, possessing elementary medical and other services, and 
reasonably well equipped with rifles, light automatic weapons, and 
mortars. Algeria had taken the lead again in the struggle for North 
African independence and unity. It was the Algerian rising which 
had decided France to concentrate all her forces to suppress it 
and so led her to grant independence to Morocco and Tunisia. 
The Tangier Conference, held at the end of April, had been a 
notable success from the point of view of the Front. The latter 
had been recognized as the principal organization representing 
the Algerian people, and at the subsequent governmental con- 
ference at Tunis the Front’s representatives had been treated by 
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the Moroccan and Tunisian Governments on the footing of 
practical equality which its organization, its fighting strength, and 
the influence of the Algerian diaspora in the rest of North Africa 
had won for it. A North African Assembly was to be set up in 
which the Council of the Algerian Revolution would have equal 
representation with the National Assemblies of the two indepen- 
dent States. Whatever might happen now, the former colonial 
system at any rate was never likely to be re-established. Even if the 
French army were to win the victory for which it hoped, the flame 
of Algerian nationalism could not be put out. 

But there was, certainly, another side to this picture. The suffer- 
ings of the Algerian Muslims had been immense. The offensive 
which had been mounted early in the year with large forces coming 
from the east had resulted in very heavy losses. Once again new 
tactics must be thought out and fresh demands made on a sorely 
tried people. 

In the original manifesto it had been declared that the objective 
was to bring the French Government to negotiate; this essential 
aim had not been achieved. It was impossible to defeat the French 
army in the field. Nevertheless with the coming of de Gaulle 
something had changed. It was true that his first words about ‘to 
million Frenchmen of Algeria’ and about an Algeria that would be 
‘body and soul with France for ever’ were highly unpromising. 
His goodwill towards Tunisia and Morocco might have no other 
purpose than to detach the two States from their close association 
with the Front. On the other hand he seemed deliberately to avoid 
speaking of ‘Algérie Frangaise’, nor did he use the word ‘integra- 
tion’. He did not insult the insurgents, but on the contrary referred 
to their ‘desperate courage’. Moreover, as the settlers were quick to 
point out, he spoke not of 53 million French between Dunkirk 
and Tamanrasset, but of 10 million in Algeria, implying a dis- 
tinction between Algeria and France. And he referred to Algeria 
as being with, not part of, France. He promised that one Muslim 
vote should have the same value as one European vote, and added 
that it was with representatives thus elected that the questions 
outstanding about Algeria must be discussed and settled. In the 
various areas of the French Union which had recently acquired 
National Assemblies his Government was promoting the native 
vice-presidents to the position of president, hitherto reserved for 
Frenchmen. 

‘The Front,’ said Ferhat Abbas, speaking in Montreux on 1 July 
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1958, ‘considers that we are still a long way from the only solution 
which we could accept. General de Gaulle’s speeches in Algeria 
show that he has no intention of recognizing the independence of 
Algeria. But something has changed in the style, in the emphasis, 
and in the vocabulary. He has not mentioned integration, nor 
spoken of French Algeria. There does seem to be an attempt to 
draw nearer.’ These remarks were the first occasion on which a 
spokesman of the Front, even the most moderate of them, had 
ever hinted at the possibility of an approximation between it and 
any French Government. 

The solution of forcible integration, as propounded by M. 
Jacques Soustelle before 13 May, has clearly been rejected by 
General de Gaulle. For M. Soustelle, in a press conference which 
he gave soon after he had had a lengthy interview with the General,! 
stated that his present conception of integration was simply ‘the 
opposite of disintegration’; this leaves the field open for a variety 
of interpretations. The practical difficulties in carrying out inte- 
gration would in any case be formidable. Apart from the vast 
sums which it would be necessary to invest in Algeria to bring 
conditions into line with those in France, it would imply the 
introduction of a hundred Muslim deputies into the French 
Chamber. In all probability relations between Algeria and France 
would then resemble those existing between England and Ireland 
at the time when 100 Irish members sat in the Parliament at 
Westminster and directed their attention almost exclusively to 
obstructing business and calling attention to the claims of Irish 
nationalism. The parallel is close, since Ireland at that time can 
be said to have been completely integrated with England, while a 
series of agricultural and other reforms, largely paid for by Great 
Britain, was transforming the lot of the Irish peasant for the better. 
The result was the intensification, not the lessening, of Irish 
nationalism; in Algeria local patriotism would have the added 
stimulus coming from the independent sister States on either side. 
It is also obvious that Algerian conditions are so far removed from 
those of France that the attempt to impose any sort of uniformity 
can only result in injustice to the Muslim population in the future 
as it has already in the past. 

General de Gaulle himself seems to limit the meaning of inte- 
gration to the ‘integration of souls’ within Algeria, the creation of 
a sentiment of brotherhood between the members of the two 

1 Le Monde, 22/23 June 1958. 
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communities. The only concession which he has yet made to 
administrative integration with France is the promise to introduce 
common postage stamps. He clearly regards assent on the part of 
the Muslims, or at least the sort of acquiescence which is indicated 
by an administratively organized referendum, as an essential ele- 
ment in any settlement. Nothing that he has yet said rules out the 
association of Algeria with France as a unit, rather as the Irish 
Free State was associated for a short time with Great Britain. 
Clearly he would expect the two communities to be at peace first; 
and there is also no indication that he would grant the right to 
secede. It has also to be remembered that the excision of Northern 
Ireland preceded the establishment of the Free State. 

It is conceivable that the prospect of economic and other aid 
might induce Tunisia and Morocco to join in some kind of associa- 
tion with France, if an Algeria with a Muslim majority were 
thereby enabled to achieve statehood. Indeed many North African 
leaders regard this as the only alternative to their own ultimate 
involvement in the Algerian armed struggle against France. Such 
association of the two independent States with France would itself 
render it easier for Algerian nationalists to accept a type of inde- 
pendence limited by association. It would, however, be essential 
that Algeria should be ruled and administered by a government 
having a Muslim majority, established in Algeria, and no longer 
from Paris. A French concession which would render a settlement 
far more likely would be the frank recognition that the needs and 
wishes of the coastal states should exercise a prior claim on the 
mineral wealth of their hinterland, even if this were to be exploited 
by French companies, as the Saudi oil is by Aramco. 

The gulf between the views of the French Government and 
those of the Front remains very great; on the whole North African 
opinion is highly pessimistic and has been rendered more so by 
the appointment of M. Soustelle as Minister of Information. Yet 
it is true also that there seems, for the first time, to be a remote 
possibility that the gulf might be bridged. In the circumstances it 
is very natural that General de Gaulle should not wish to commit 
himself to policy statements beyond such a vague indication as 
that Algeria is to be given a ‘choice position’ in a future French 
federation.’ It is essential for him first to assert the authority of his 
Government, beyond any doubt, in Algeria as well as in France 
and to assure himself of the complete loyalty of the army. 

1 The Times, 14 July 1958. 
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At least the deadlock is not quite so absolute as it was before. 
The emergence of a strong Government in France, which is yet 
not illiberal, makes it possible to take seriously suggestions which 
before seemed entirely chimerical. The tragedy is that the change 
may have taken place just ten years too late. 

N. B. 


The Free Trade Area: A Challenge to 
British Industry’ 
I. The Role of Management 


THE most hazardous of all economic tasks is to predict changes in 
international trade. Few people would have predicted with a high 
degree of certainty three years ago that the United States would 
become Britain’s largest single market for motor-cars. Again, few 
people would have predicted even ten years ago that the United 
States would import capital-intensive goods and export labour- 
intensive goods. Or yet again, few people would have predicted 
that the most competitive British industries in the export field 
would prove to be those that have a relatively higher labour cost 
as a proportion of net output. And, further, of this group of com- 
petitive industries, those that are not protected at home by a high 
tariff also have a proportionately higher labour cost to net output 
than those which are more highly protected. ’ 

These facts are not very significant from an economic point of 
view, but they demonstrate very vividly the dangers of predicting 
trends in international trade based on the present theory of inter- 
national trade. 

What, then, are the shortcomings of the present-day theory? 
In broad terms, its conclusion that the movement of goods between 
one country and another depends on comparative costs is undoubt- 
edly right. The error creeps in when the concept of comparative 
costs, which is highly complex, is simplified to a straight-line 
function. Of the thousand and one different industries in a country, 


1 The two following articles conclude our series on the European Common 
Market and Free Trade Area. Earlier articles appeared in the June and July is- 
sues of The World Today. 
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which are going to export and which are not? A simple rule-of- 
thumb like the Ohlin-Heckscher principle, which states that coun- 
tries tend to concentrate on producing those goods for which they 
are more freely endowed with the factors of production, may quite 
well be true in a number of cases; but it is not necessarily true. The 
vital point here is how countries use those factors of production. 

Just because one country is more freely endowed than another 
country with certain factors, does it necessarily follow that its 
production costs will be lower? Competitive cost depends on 
many other things than just ample endowment. 

Then there is the Leontief paradox. Despite the high wage 
structure in the United States and the existance of relatively cheap 
capital, America exports labour-intensive goods and imports 
capital-intensive goods—a fact quite contrary to all the pre- 
conceived rules of international trade. This particular observation 
depends on how one defines labour-intensive and capital-intensive, 
but it helps to show that simple rules about the pattern of inter- 
national trade can be very misleading. For this reason alone any 
forecast about changing patterns of international trade is likely to 
be proved wrong in time. 

The basic truth in the theory of international trade is that com- 
parative costs (taken in their widest sense) determine the com- 
petitive sales of goods in any market, whether international or 
national. The important thing, therefore, is to analyse the vital 
factors that determine comparative costs. An obvious one is trans- 
port costs, since they play an integral part in determining the 
location of industry. Discriminating transport charges could 
destroy the whole value of a free trade area system; so could an 
uncoordinated system of frontier transit charges. But for the 
purpose of this paper, it must be assumed that tariffs will not be 
replaced by a protectionist transport charges schedule. This 
implies that the customer will have the right to choose the means 
of transport, provided he is willing to pay for it. The second 
implication is that transport charges for all forms will be related 
to the distance involved and the ‘loadability’ of the merchandise, 
which means the ease of handling and the utilization of each unit 
of transportation. If, for example, a particular product weighs 
1 cwt but fills a 10-ton wagon, then, other things being equal, it 
should be charged the equivalent of the rate for 10 tons. 

Given an economic transport charging system, Britain would 
compare favourably with the rest of Europe on the question of 
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transport costs. She is surrounded by water, the cheapest form of 
all transport, since it involves little or no cost for the maintenance 
of the permanent way. The Netherlands has an efficient system of 
inland waterways, but its upkeep is relatively costly. Even the 
Rhine system is dearer than the equivalent British coastwise 
traffic. Britain may not, in fact, use this great natural advantage 
effectively; her ports may not be properly equipped to handle the 
traffic—properly equipped from the point of view of personnel, 
personnel relations, or mechanical aids. Nevertheless in terms of 
natural resources Britain has a major advantage in transport, if 
she cares to use it. But it is an advantage that can also be used by 
Britain’s European competitors, once they have transported their 
goods to European ports. And if they make a more effective use of 
Britain’s cheap transport than British industry does, this advantage 
may prove to be a double-edged sword. 

Another important element in comparative costs is fuel. It is 
very difficult to say with any great degree of certainty whether 
fuel costs in Britain are currently lower than in other European 
countries. Certainly British coal is under-priced; but what is the 
economic price of coal when there is no free market? British coal 
should certainly be cheaper than that from the very high cost 
Franco-Belgian coalfields, and it may well be as cheap as the 
Ruhr coal—in economic terms. It is true that Britain will for a 
long time yet remain a net importer of petroleum, and so too will 
Europe, despite the rapid development of domestic production 
in the Netherlands, Italy, and elsewhere, which in any case is 
likely to be of higher cost than internationally produced petroleum. 
So that on this score Britain should be no worse off. But Britain’s 
hopes for cheap fuel in the future lie in the development of nuclear 
power, and particularly in Zeta. Only time will tell whether the 
present experiments will lead to significantly cheaper electricity 
or not, and whether it will be made available sufficiently soon, 
before other European countries can exploit this development, so 
as to give Britain a competitive advantage. But, at least on fuel 
costs, it might be true to say that Britain’s should be no higher 
than Europe’s and might well be less. 

Raw materials form another important component of compara- 
tive costs. Britain has to import something like four-fifths of her 
raw materials requirements, and her dependence on world sup- 
plies has enabled her to gain experience in seeking out the cheapest 
sources of supply. Moreover, within Britain are located all the 
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major commodity markets of the world. They are not the only 
commodity markets, and since the war some of them are no longer 
the most important; but they provide an experience and expertise 
which is valuable to British manufacturers. The Netherlands is the 
only other European country that has anything like the same 
experience as Britain in the world commodity markets, and even 
her experience is neither so extensive nor so concentrated. Further, 
because of this dependence on imports, Britain does not impose 
import duties on raw materials to protect domestic producers. 
On these grounds it seems reasonable to conclude that Britain’s 
raw materials costs are certainly as low as those of any other 
European country and are likely to be lower than most. 

Are there any natural resources in Europe which give European 
industries an advantage over British ones? Up to the first World 
War, the endowment of natural resources—climate, special pro- 
perties of rivers, and so on—played an important part in deter- 
mining the location of industry. But with the development of 
science and technology, natural advantages have lost much of their 
significance. Where they exist, they could still help to reduce 
costs of operation, provided they were properly exploited. It is 
the use of the resources rather than their existence that is important 
for reducing costs. Guinness no longer depends on the waters of 
the Liffey for its reputed delectable qualities; high-grade steel no 
longer depends on the waters of the Rother for tempering; the 
textile industry has already moved from the humid areas of the 
Pennines; and there are many other examples. At the present time, 
then, the existence of natural resources plays little or no part in 
determining comparative costs. In any case, European countries 
do not possess special natural advantages denied to British indus- 
try, with the possible exception of the ‘clear mountain air’ that is 
said to enable Switzerland to produce good watches relatively 
cheaply. But what has ‘clear air’ to do with precision engineering, 
particularly in an era of air-conditioned factories? The controlling 
factor, here, is much more likely to be an adequate supply of 
highly skilled craftsmen. But only trade union policy prevents 
British industry from ‘importing’ an adequate number of these 
craftsmen. 

Wages and salaries are a vital factor in any study of comparative 
costs, and here restrictive labour practices are much more im- 
portant than differences in wage rates in determining patterns of 
international trade. It is not relative rates of pay that are significant 
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in comparative costs but relative labour costs per unit of output. 
If management is efficient and is permitted to act efficiently, then 
no country need fear rising wage rates. Indeed countries should 
welcome such a situation, because rising wages generate more 
income, while efficient management will ensure that labour costs 
per unit of output are kept stable or even reduced. If, however, 
trade union practice prevents managers from operating efficiently 
—or, equally, if the standard of management is poor relative to 
other countries—then higher wage rates could lead to higher 
labour costs per unit of output and higher comparative costs. 

But the major differences in wage costs can be, and should 
be, evened out by adjustments in the rates of exchange. In the 
initial stages of the Common Market and the Free Trade Area, 
some adjustment to European exchange rates is bound to take place. 
Indeed, it would be dangerous for Britain to form a close economic 
association with Europe without putting sterling on to a floating 
rate. A country that is so dependent on international trade as 
Britain cannot restrict the use of its currency to domestic trans- 
actions. So long as Britain continues to import some two-thirds of 
her food requirements and four-fifths of her basic materials, ster- 
ling will be an international currency used for international trans- 
actions, either at the official rate or at an unofficial one, whichever 
seems more attractive to the international users of sterling. 

The basic weakness of sterling lies in the smallness of the central 
gold and dollar reserves; they have to finance a very large propor- 
tion of world trade despite the fact that they are equivalent to only 
three to four months of U.K. imports alone. At the moment, 
sterling is probably being used to finance more than half the 
world’s trade, or say a value of £18,000 million, whereas the 
reserves total not much more than £1,000 million. In these circum- 
stances, it is quite unrealistic to imagine that British internal 
measures could be sufficient to defend sterling in critical times. 
The defence must be by alteration in the rate of exchange, and a 
floating rate is likely to do much less damage to international trade 
than a fixed rate which from time to time has to be changed in a 
sudden and dramatic fashion. In any case, Britain’s experience in 
the 1930s showed that a managed foreign exchange rate can be 
beneficial to all users of sterling. 

If, then, there is a general readjustment of European exchange 
rates in the initial stages of the Common Market and Free Trade 
Area, the major anomalies in wage rates will be evened out. In 
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such circumstances it is reasonable to presume that British labour 
costs will not be basically higher than those of her main com- 
petitors, so long as the British Government is determined to con- 
tain domestic inflation. Indeed, even at the moment, when there 
is so much talk about British goods pricing themselves out of 
world markets, it is interesting to see that, for many ranges of 
goods, British prices are still fully competitive with both American 
and European prices—even German ones. The two major ob- 
stacles to British exports have been the delay in deliveries (and 
delivery dates have shortened considerably during the past twelve 
months) and designs which are not entirely suited to overseas 
customers. Any British traveller holidaying in Europe soon dis- 
covers that there are not many things that he is able to buy more 
cheaply than at home, despite the relatively high purchase tax in 
Britain on many goods. 

From this very brief and rather sketchy analysis it would seem 
that British industry has basically little to fear from the increased 
scope of competition through the creation of the Free Trade 
Area. British industry is likely to enjoy cheaper transport facilities; 
it is likely to have fuel at least as cheap as its European competitors, 
and cheaper basic materials; and its labour costs—at the moment 
at any rate—are not significantly out of line with those of other 
European countries. But does this really mean that British industry 
need not fear competition? 

The most vital thing in any analysis of comparative costs has 
still to be considered—namely management. This covers two 
things: first, the skill of enterprise—the willingness to take risks; 
and, secondly, the skill in co-ordinating the factors of production 
in such a way as to reduce costs to a minimum in both the short 
and long term. 

Is British industry really as enterprising as it used to be? It is 
possible to look back over the last ten years and quote a number 
of examples where British firms have been willing to risk capital 
in new ventures which did not at first promise to show much 
return at all. And yet again one can see almost as many instances 
where British enterprise was lacking. One such example is perhaps 
the motor-scooter; another is an air-cooled engine for a small 
motor-car. It is possible that the long period of Government con- 
trol did much to sap the spirit of enterprise. It has even been 
suggested that the high rate of personal taxation is itself a deterrent 
to enterprise. But it should not be forgotten that even in the nine- 
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teenth and early twentieth centuries one can quote examples of 
the lack of British enterprise. Horse buses were introduced into 
London and operated by a French company! At least on this score 
alone it cannot be said with any degree of confidence that British 
industry has shown itself to be more enterprising than its Con- 
tinental competitors, though equally it may have been no less 
enterprising. 

The manager as a co-ordinator is concerned with achieving 
minimum costs. He has to deal with the whole industrial team— 
the suppliers of labour, the suppliers of capital, the suppliers of 
materials, and the consumers. He must ensure their co-operation 
both in the short term and the long term, and the more effectively 
he can get them to work together, the lower will be his costs, and 
the greater his efficiency. The indicator of his efficiency is his 
level of profits. 

Thus, although the secret of good management is undoubtedly 
leadership, the ability to make people work far better together 
than they could have done alone, the function of management is 
purely economic, that of cutting out waste wherever it exists in 
order to maximize profits. But if the manager is to maximize pro- 
fits, he must sell the right goods at the right time and at the right 
place. The right goods are those that the consumer wants or 
thinks he wants; equally, they can be those goods that the manager 
knows he can make the consumer think he wants. It is of little 
value for British industry to concentrate on technical efficiency at 
the expense of consumer taste. The consumer is the final arbiter, 
and unless British industry is willing to secure the consumer’s 
long-term co-operation it will undoubtedly go bankrupt. Here 
rationing and Government control have undoubtedly played a part 
in making manufacturers believe that the consumer is there only 
to buy the goods that the manufacturers want to make. In com- 
petitive conditions the consumer’s choice determines what it is 
profitable to make. 

The right time implies delivering goods as and when the con- 
sumer wants them, and not as and when the manufacturer feels it 
is easier to deliver them. The timing of deliveries plays a much 
more important role than many British manufacturers imagine. 
In a period of inflation when too much money is chasing too few 
goods, shortages and delays become commonplace. But not so in 
a competitive society. 

The right price is the price that the consumer is willing to pay 
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now, taking all the relevant factors into account—principally the 
design of the goods, the quality of the goods, and the delivery 
time. It is the price at which the consumer feels he is getting value 
for money—which makes him willing to continue as a member of 
that particular industrial team. It is here that the manager’s skill 
can be readily tested. 

Only the really well-run firm can give genuine value for money 
to the consumer and at the same time pay a just return to all the 
factors of production engaged in the operation (including risk 
capital) and make a reasonable profit. To achieve such a degree of 
efficiency, managers must use every aid at their disposal. Because 
management is so inevitably concerned with persons, it was 
thought until recently that scientific method would destroy the 
art of management. Management is an art and will always remain 
so, but that does not mean that it may not employ scientific tech- 
niques as tools. The most important of these is correct information, 
based on sound economic principles and processed by statistical 
techniques. Hitherto managers had to do a lot of guessing in the 
taking of decisions. Nowadays much of the guessing can be ob- 
viated by using probability analysis, sampling techniques, and 
other mathematical methods. In this way managers can reduce 
unit costs in their buying operations, in their processing operations, 
and in their selling operations. 

In short, comparative costs depend on the relative efficiency of 
management. The scope of British industry in a Free Trade Area 
will be determined by the efficiency of British management com- 
pared with that of German, French, Dutch, Belgian, or Italian 
management. It is very difficult even with modern statistical tech- 
niques to evaluate in figures the efficiency of management so as to 
arrive at a neat result. But a study of the past twenty years or so 
does not suggest that British industrial management has had the 
best of schooling. In the 1930s when there was a large pool of 
unemployment in Britain, even the bad manager could look like 
a good one, because industrial discipline was maintained through 
the existence of ‘the whip’, and costs could be kept low through a 
subtle exploitation of fear. Since the war British industry has 
suffered more than ten years of almost continuous inflation, with 
too much money chasing too few goods. Under such conditions, 
too, anybody could look like a good manager; ‘the whip’ was re- 
placed by ‘the carrot’. Low costs were no longer important; cer- 
tain inflated expenses could be charged against tax and the rest 
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could be passed on in higher prices. The system of ‘historical cost’ 
accounting generally used by industry always showed profits under 
such conditions, and the manager always thought he was efficient, 
even though he was not. Was this really a good training-ground for 
managers? 

There is only one way of testing managers, and that is by com- 
petition. It is a matter of survival of the fittest; the good ones will 
earn profits, the bad ones losses. But competition not only helps 
to select good managers; it also helps to train them. No manager 
can afford to let up in his striving to reduce costs; yet, being only 
human, managers will do so whenever they are able. Competitive 
conditions will not permit them to do so. Hence the greater the 
scope for competition, the better management is likely to be. 

What of management in other European countries? In Germany 
up to the war management also had a poor schooling in the arti- 
ficially created autarkic economy. Technical enterprise and inno- 
vation were certainly encouraged, but economic considerations, 
particularly the costs, were ignored. Since 1949, however, com- 
petition has been encouraged; domestic purchasing power has 
been restricted, and German firms were forced to fight their way 
into world markets in order to make profits. (In Britain, most firms 
find exporting less profitable than the home market because of 
inflation, and the Government has had to exhort them to export.) 
Such an atmosphere is one that both fosters and encourages good 
management, for the good manager can see he is doing a worth- 
while job. In France, on the other hand, conditions since the war 
were very similar to those in Britain, and one can suppose that the 
results from a management point of view were the same—a foster- 
ing of technical efficiency but discouragement of economic effici- 
ency. In Italy conditions have been more propitious for the train- 
ing of good managers since 1952, but the smaller countries are at 
a disadvantage because of their size, since the numbers from which 
to select good managers are small and training facilities must also 
be thereby reduced. The progression of good management is 
curvilinear rather than linear! 

It is undoubtedly true that the best British managers are the 
best in the world. But from the standpoint of future patterns of 
international trade, it is necessary to know whether the mode of 
management is better than that in other European countries. 
From the foregoing analysis, it would seem that British manage- 
ment should be able to hold its own against any except, perhaps, 
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German, and that only because German industry has been forced 
to adapt itself to more competitive conditions during the last ten 
years. But there is still time to do something about it. 

The future of British industry in the Free Trade Area will 
depend in the end on how British management approaches it. If it 
has confidence in itself, it will welcome the increased competition, 
even though it will mean a harder and tougher life. Initially, it 
might even tend to lose, but it will do so in the sure knowledge that 
later on it will win back. In those industries, however, where 
management has no confidence in itself, the result will be a fore- 
gone conclusion. Competitive conditions will reveal both deficien- 
cies and flaws; losses will replace hitherto sheltered profits. It 
would be foolish to try to be more precise than this. It is impossible, 
even if more up-to-date figures than 1955 were available, to provide 
any reasonable statistical analysis to show which particular British 
industry is likely to expand in the Free Trade Area and which 
particular one is likely to contract. Such an assessment with any 
modest degree of accuracy can be made only by foreseeing the 
relative efficiencies of British and European management in these 
different industries in five or ten years’ time. There is still much 
that British industry can do to make itself more efficient. And it 
must make certain that it puts this interim time to better use than 
its European competitors. 


R. J. B. 


II. The Trade Union Attitude 


RECENTLY there have been rumours that there is not going to be 
a European Free Trade Area, and that the Common Market will 
go ahead without the rest of Europe. We cannot feel sure yet 
whether there is going to be a Free Trade Area, but certainly the 
events of the last eighteen months, and the reappraisal of the 
United Kingdom’s position in relation to Europe which they have 
forced us to make, have been salutary. The emergence of the 
European idea and its crystallization into the Rome Treaty have 
forced people in Britain to take stock and to think in more positive 
terms about her economic—and political—relationships with 
Europe. Even if, taking an extreme assumption, the present nego- 
tiations do not result in a Free Trade Area, it is surely evident that 
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Britain is going to find herself more closely identified than in the 
past with European economic affairs, whatever the new association 
or relationship might come to be called. This article will try to give 
an idea of the sort of economic organization that the British trade 
union movement would like to see. 

The Trades Union Congress has recognized that there can be 
no return to the position of three or four years ago. The Rome 
Treaty is a fact and the European Economic Community is coming 
into existence. The T.U.C. has welcomed the emergence of the 
Community. There is, in Continental Europe, a myth of ‘Perfide 
Albion’, of the British disassociating themselves from Europe 
and opposing the emergence of an integrated Europe. That, of 
course, is an exaggeration, and, as far as the trade unions are con- 
cerned, the record disproves it. There is, within the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, a European Regional 
Organization much of whose time has been taken up during the 
last six or seven years in discussing closer economic co-operation 
in Europe. In that, the T.U.C. has played an active part. It has 
given full support to the O.E.E.C. (and there probably would not 
be a Common Market today had it not been for the activities of the 
O.E.E.C.), and its general view has been that the best way of 
fostering co-operation in Europe at present should be along 
O.E.E.C. lines rather than by establishing supra-national organiza- 
tions. In fact the supra-nationalists of Europe are not as rigid in 
their attitudes as they were, and we can see in the Rome Treaty 
the emergence of a compromise. . 

The reasons why the United Kingdom cannot join the Common 
Market have been discussed elsewhere in this series: the main 
one is her relationships with the Commonwealth and the Sterling 
Area, but for the British trade union movement there is an addi- 
tional reason for reluctance. It is because most of the Six countries 
have Governments whose ideas on economic and social policy do 
not coincide with our own. Integration as a theoretical concept may 
be very attractive, but you can integrate at various levels of activity, 
and some of these Governments might be too ready to resort to 
deflationary policies if faced with economic difficulties. The 
T.U.C. is not very enamoured of slogans: what it is really in- 
terested in is an organization which will actively seek to promote 
full employment and rising living standards. Its attitude is essen- 


1See ‘Britain and the European Common Market’, in The World Today, 
June 1958. 
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tially pragmatic: it is concerned with results. This determined 
the T.U.C. General Council’s reaction to the British Govern- 
ment’s proposal and is determining their attitude to the specific 
issues which are coming up in the treaty negotiations. 

The T.U.C. does not believe that a Free Trade Area would 
produce any immediate substantial benefits for British trade 
unionists, or indeed for trade unionists in Europe as a whole. It 
is, of course, difficult to do the arithmetic on this. Probably the 
study brought out by the Economist Intelligence Unit! comes as 
near as is possible to working out the sums involved in European 
integration, but, while we can guess at the effects which a Free 
Trade Area would have on particular industries and arrive at a 
general conclusion that it would neither be a painless process nor 
cause violent changes in the pattern of British industry, it is doubt- 
ful whether anyone can get much closer than that. The general 
view that the T.U.C. formed was that the disadvantages of staying 
out of some sort of association with the Common Market were 
likely to be rather greater than the disadvantages of going in. A 
negative attitude? Perhaps, but then trade unions are protective 
organizations—and when they express positive views, the public 
often do not like it. 

The T.U.C. was, of course, reacting to proposals by the United 
Kingdom Government, which in its turn was reacting to events on 
the Continent. The Government gave its reaction the title of a 
Free Trade Area, and if it had been nothing more than that the 
T.U.C. would doubtless have turned it down flat—there are very 
few Cobdenites among its members. Free trade in the nineteenth 
century laissez-faire sense holds no attraction for trade unionists. 
Europe is now in the middle of the twentieth century. 

The biggest post-war achievement of the United Kingdom has 
been the maintenance of a very high level of employment. One 
may argue about whether that was an achievement or a coinci- 
dence, and about its consequences, but what the British trade 
union movement, for its part, would most like to export to Europe 
is the idea of full employment and, if possible, some techniques 
for securing and maintaining full employment. Right from the 
beginning the T.U.C.’s representations to the Government have 
been based on this idea. The T.U.C. wants a treaty dealing not 
only with European Free Trade but with European full employ- 


1 Britain and Europe: A Study of the Effect on British Manufacturing Industry 
of a Free Trade Area and the Common Market (London, 1957). 
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ment. In the spring of last year the Government asked the T.U.C. 
—perhaps challenged it—to put into concrete form its ideas on 
full employment. The General Council therefore drew up and 
submitted to the Government a set of clauses which they thought 
would help to secure a higher level of employment in Europe than 
has been common in a good many European countries. They drew 
upon such sources as the United Nations Charter and the I.L.O. 
and G.A.T.T. Conventions, but, while they recognized that some 
good aspirations have been expressed in these places, they also 
knew that a mere declaration that full employment was very 
desirable would not take anyone very far. 

The first of the T.U.C. proposals is that each country within the 
Area should formulate a full employment objective. It would be 
free to formulate this in any form it chose, whether in a per- 
centage form or in any other way. If a country wanted to suggest 
that in its view full employment would be reached at 25 per cent 
of the labour force unemployed it could do so. But that would be 
only the beginning. The second proposal is that each country 
should publish and submit to the Central Authority (whatever it 
may be called) its full employment objective together with a state- 
ment of the ways in which it proposed to achieve this objective, 
and that this report should be open for discussion—and criticism— 
by the Authority and by all the other countries in the Area. The 
idea of discussion and mutual criticism of published plans is 
central to T.U.C. thinking. Third, each country would publish 
and submit to the Central Authority a regular annual report which, 
again, would be open to discussion and criticism by the other 
countries in the light of their own levels of economic activity and 
their own employment objectives. In this way, it is hoped, there 
would be created a public forum in Europe at which the aims and 
plans of all the countries concerned would be tabled and discussed: 
for the subject should be discussed not only between Governments 
but among all sections of public opinion. Too many Governments 
—including, recently, the U.K. Government—pay lip-service to 
the ideal of full employment but fail to specify how they propose 
to achieve it. The T.U.C. wants Governments to provide trade 
unionists and everybody else with some sort of measuring-stick, 
and to create in every country a public opinion which is better 
informed about its own Government’s activities. This is not 
authoritarian: it does not imply an omnipotent Central Authority 
imposing its own panaceas on everybody. Its purpose is to open up 
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to public discussion the whole subject of full employment, as, for 
example, it was opened up in Britain by the Beveridge Report. 
The T.U.C. thinks this is healthy, and would like to see it happen- 
ing on a wider scale. 

The T.U.C. proposals also included an outline of measures to 
foster adequate employment services, to which Britain attaches 
more importance than do many other European countries. More- 
over, the need was emphasized for each country to devise satis- 
factory methods of influencing the levels of consumption demand, 
and of investment where necessary, in order to conform to the full 
employment objective, and to take the necessary measures to 
secure a balanced distribution of industry. Finally, it was em- 
phasized that countries, recognizing their interdependence, must 
be ready to consult together and to help each other where help 
can be shown to be necessary for securing full employment. 

This might, for example, take the form of providing investment 
resources for some of the under-developed areas of Europe. The 
T.U.C. has not so far expressed itself in favour of an Investment 
Bank or a Social Fund such as are provided for in the Rome 
Treaty. Britain’s own investment needs and her commitments to 
the Commonwealth are bound to make her think carefully before 
committing herself in advance to making very large amounts of 
resources available for Europe. Western Europe is not the world: 
it must look outwards if it is to be healthy and if its world trading 
relationships are to be maintained and developed. There may well 
be places in Europe which will need help. Some Governments 
may need resources with which to create jobs. Britain should be 
ready to sit down with other countries to define the problem, to 
sort out priorities, and to put the cash up where there is specific 
evidence of need. 

It cannot be said that the Government rushed to embrace all 
the proposals; it may, in time, see that the T.U.C. is trying to 
make more general some good British practices and that this is a 
good British export. It is fairly safe to say that British Govern- 
ments, of whatever political shade, are going to try to maintain at 
any rate reasonably full employment, as a high and stable level of 
employment has become a political premise in this country. How- 
ever, full employment, like peace, is indivisible, and the T.U.C. 
does not believe that you can have an adequate European trading 
policy which admits of persistent unemployment and of defla- 
tionary policies in the countries of Europe. 
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Full employment, then, is at the basis of the attitude which the 
Trades Union Congress has adopted towards the Free Trade 
Area. It is a mistake to think of the T.U.C. as being a monolithic 
organization which takes decisions and carries them out in an 
authoritarian way. The T.U.C. is by its nature centrifugal. It has 
about 8} million members in 185 affiliated unions. These unions 
are autonomous. If they want to call a strike, they call a strike. If 
their members want to put in a wage demand, they put one in. 
If they are opposed to a European Free Trade Area they are per- 
fectly entitled to say so. It has, indeed, been surprising that 
very few of them have said so. The General Council’s attitude and 
proposals were reported in detail to the annual Congress last 
September, and, with one or two dissident voices, were practi- 
cally unanimously approved. (Incidentally, there was no evidence 
whatsoever at the Congress of any concerted Communist opposi- 
tion to the idea, nor does any coherent Party line on the subject 
appear to have emerged in their publications.) It is, of course, 
possible that, as developments take place, some unions may become 
more hostile, but so far, at least, there has been a broad acceptance 
of the General Council’s policy, and this is probably because of 
the proposals’ stress on the full-employment issue. 

Let us now turn to some of the other aspects of the proposed 
Treaty for a Free Trade Area and examine briefly the position 
which the T.U.C. has taken on them. First, escape clauses. The 
T.U.C. believes that rather wider escape clauses are going to be 
necessary than the British Government suggested in its White 
Paper.' In this the T.U.C.’s view is closer to that of the Rome 
Treaty than to that of the Government, as the T.U.C. believes 
there should be escape clauses not only for balance-of-payments 
difficulties but also where there are particular sector difficulties. 
It is unrealistic to argue that escape clauses run counter to the 
concept of free trade. This may be so in theory, but in practice 
it is easy to think of particular parts of the economy which will 
need a breathing-space in which they can adjust and re-establish 
themselves on a competitive basis. The T.U.C. attaches importance 
to having adequate provisions in this respect because, although 
they want to see in the Treaty satisfactory employment provisions, 
they are not so stupid as to believe that you can legislate full em- 
ployment, or that you can, merely by writing clauses into a treaty, 


1 A European Free Trade Area: United Kingdom Memorandum to the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, Cmnd. 72 (London, H.M.S.O., 1957). 
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guarantee full employment in Europe. They think that such 
clauses can be a help, but they recognize that there will be situa- 
tions in which Britain (or any other country) might want to take 
action either to protect the level of economic activity as a whole, 
if it is threatened by balance-of-payments difficulties, or to safe- 
guard, at least for a time, the position of particular industries 
where this is necessary to avoid a gross waste of economic and 
social resources. 

The T.U.C. view is that the Treaty should permit Governments 
to provide assistance to industries or to areas, and in particular 
that it should not interfere with our Distribution of Industry 
legislation. The implementation of a Free Trade Area Treaty will 
not be a painless operation, and, although we need not fear dis- 
ruption of industrial activity, there will nevertheless be a need to 
help in reorganization, in retraining, and sometimes in facilitating 
the movement of workers. Governments must be able to undertake 
that sort of activity if we are to secure an orderly approach to the 
increased competition which is implicit in this scheme. The T.U.C. 
is not doctrinaire about competition. Its members recognize that 
competition can have its advantages—although their view of its 
virtues may be narrower than those of some people—and while on 
occasion they have argued the case for public ownership to eli- 
minate wasteful competition, on occasion they have recommended 
and supported the use of legislation to create more competition 
in particular sectors of industry. What the T.U.C. opposes is 
indiscriminate cut-throat competition, and they think it makes 
sense to aim at an orderly approach to a competitive situation. 

The T.U.C. finds itself in disagreement with some Continental 
trade unionists on the question of social harmonization. It may 
seem odd that a trade union movement should resist proposals to 
put into the Treaty provisions apparently aimed at harmonizing 
upwards particular conditions of employment, but there are good 
reasons for this attitude. The arguments in favour of social 
harmonization are that it can help to improve living standards, and 
also to eliminate ‘unfair’ competition. The reason for putting some 
social harmonization provisions—on overtime pay, on equal pay, 
and on paid holidays—into the Rome Treaty is apparently to 
eliminate ‘unfair’ competition, particularly between France and 
Germany. The T.U.C. does not regard that as the most important 
objective: low wages are usually accompanied by low productivity, 
as far as competition is concerned. The T.U.C. takes the view that 
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the most important objective is to raise living standards, and that 
the best way of doing that is by trade union action, on an inter- 
national as well as a national level, and not by putting into a 
treaty provisions which can only be enforced by law. What the 
law giveth the law can take away, and there is a saying that legisla- 
tion is no substitute for organization. If we can get adequate full- 
employment policies in Europe, the trade unions can take care of 
wages and conditions by negotiating with employers in particular 
industries, where these matters are most effectively settled. The 
T.U.C. thinks that there is a case for having a complaints pro- 
cedure, through which one country could present its case that 
unfair competition is being caused by very low wages and bad 
conditions in a specific sector of another country. This is the same 
sort of approach as the T.U.C. adopts towards the provision of 
investment funds: if there is a problem let us identify it and tackle 
it in a spirit of co-operation rather than adopt blanket provisions 
in advance. 

The Treaty must, of course, make some provision for the general 
co-ordination of economic policy, and the T.U.C. is anxious to 
secure adequate co-ordination and, in particular, improvements 
in the machinery for settling credit problems and balance-of-pay- 
ments problems in Europe. If the T.U.C. is a little diffident about 
the thoroughgoing economic co-ordination which some Europeans 
talk about, it is because of the fact that you can co-ordinate and 
integrate at levels of economic activity below full employment. It 
is therefore essential that Governments should be able to maintain 
—and should exercise—adequate control over certain economic 
activities, for instance, by varying the levels of internal taxation. 
This recognizes that certain indirect taxes may have to be modified 
if they discriminate against imports, but as far as redistributory 
taxation is concerned each country should be free to follow its own 
inclinations. Again, each Government should be able to control the 
level and distribution of investment. Probably the main lesson to 
be learnt from the past ten years is that Britain needs a very much 
higher level of investment, and that if investment is too low or in 
the wrong places the Government itself must be prepared to act. 
This implies that Britain has to put some reasonable limit on the 
siphoning-off of her resources to other European countries, and 
that is why the T.U.C. considers that Governments should be 
free to maintain controls on international movements of private 
capital. It should, in the T.U.C.’s view, be quite practicable to 
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resolve by international discussion any clash that there may be 
between the full ideal of a Free Trade Area and the practical 
requirements of national administration. The T.U.C. also takes 
the view—which is shared by the Government—that countries 
should continue to be able to limit international migration. There 
is a lot of misunderstanding on this point: in 1956 alone nearly 
50,000 foreigners (including 10,000 Italians, but, of course, exclud- 
ing Commonwealth citizens) came to work in Britain, and the 
T.U.C. considers that the existing arrangements (sponsored large- 
ly by the O.E.E.C. and the I.L.O.) can take care of this problem. 

As far as institutions are concerned, the T.U.C. broadly agrees 
with the Government’s view that these cannot be settled until we 
see what sort of treaty is going to emerge from the negotiations, 
but that they should broadly follow the O.E.E.C. pattern. There 
may, however, be a case for having an executive body of people 
who are not representatives of individual Governments, or purely 
secretariat. There is certainly a case for making adequate provision 
for consultation with industry, including the trade unions: there 
should not be much difficulty on that point. 

The T.U.C. General Council have, of course, examined and 
made representations to the Government on many other matters 
of detail. There is no space to discuss these here, but they are set 
out in the T.U.C.’s Memorandum to Her Majesty’s Government 
which was published in the Council’s Report to the 1957 Congress. 

Finally, what about the argument we sometimes hear that the 
United Kingdom’s negotiating position has become an impossible 
one? It is certainly true that much has happened since the U.K. 
Government tabled its proposals. The Rome Treaty has been 
signed, and the European Economic Community is coming into 
existence. Moreover, opposition to the idea of a Free Trade Area 
Treaty has been growing in France. The French attitude to Britain 
is probably something like that of Britain to the Dutch in the 
1820s, when Canning wrote: 

‘In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is offering too little and asking too much.’ 
Canning, of course, went on to point out that “The French are 
with equal advantage content’, and one may conjecture that, by 
the time the French proposals come out of the negotiations within 
the Six as to what their common attitude is to be, we shall see a 
much modified set of ideas. But have these much-publicized 
developments fundamentally weakened the United Kingdom 
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Government’s bargaining position to the point where the U.K. 
ought to start making big concessions? As far as the Free Trade 
Area is concerned, the British case is, in the present writer’s view, 
a good and reasonable one and one that does provide a real basis 
for European co-operation. Britain is still a very important market 
for Europe, and the signing of the Rome Treaty has not made any 
basic difference to that fact. She is less dependent upon European 
trade than are most of the other countries in Europe. Then many 
people—notably trade unionists—on the Continent have realized 
that there are not, in the Rome Treaty, any adequate provisions 
in relation to full employment. It seems likely that the European 
trade union movement would welcome the formation of a Free 
Trade Area which included a strong Britain with progressive 
economic policies, particularly on the full employment side, and 
would be glad to call in the old world to redress the balance of the 
new. The danger of the emergence of an introspective ‘little 
Europe’ must surely be obvious to the members of the Six them- 
selves. 

It therefore seems probable that a Free Trade Area Treaty will 
emerge, or, at least, that there will be some sort of arrangement for 
increased European co-operation. And in that case the British 
trade union movement will be prepared to judge the proposals on 
their merits, using the standards described in this article. 

L. M. 


Soviet-Yugoslav Relations 
Ten Years after the Cominform Ban 


THE executions of Imre Nagy, General Maleter, and other Com- 
munist leaders of the 1956 rising in Hungary have come as a grim 
climax to the new Sino-Soviet crusade against the heresy of re- 
visionism. Or perhaps it is still too early to say that the climax has 
been reached even now. President Tito, for one, seems to believe, 
as he hinted in a speech in June, that, at least so far as Yugoslavia 
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is concerned, the campaign has only just begun to get fully under 
way. And in these matters President Tito has rather more experi- 
ence than most other people. Indeed, there are such strikingly 
close parallels between these present events and the first Soviet 
campaign against Yugoslavia, which began almost exactly ten 
years ago with the expulsion of the Yugoslav Communists from 
the Cominform, that one might be tempted to conclude that 
history is merely repeating itself. But that would be an over- 
simplification. The differences between the two campaigns, or 
rather between the conditions giving rise to them, are no less 
significant than their similarities. 

In the spring of 1948, when the acrimonious correspondence 
between the Communist Parties of Yugoslavia and of the Soviet 
Union first began, Tito and his associates were in all but one 
respect still loyal Stalinists of the most rigid kind. There was only 
one thing they were unable to tolerate—Stalin’s contemptuous 
belittling of their own national achievements and sacrifices in the 
partisan war and his humiliating habit of treating them as under- 
lings. ‘No matter,’ Tito and Kardelj wrote on 13 April 1948 pro- 
testingly to Stalin and Molotov, ‘how much any of us loves the 
land of socialism, the Soviet Union, he can in no case have less 
love for his own country, which is also building socialism; to be 
precise, the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, for which 
hundreds of thousands of its most progressive people fell.’ 

Today, ten years after the event, one can perhaps discern that 
this first rebellious assertion of an injured national pride was 
the seed from which the heresy of national Communism eventually 
developed. But at the time no thought of heresy or deviation had 
entered the minds of the Yugoslav Communists. What they de- 
manded and insisted upon was, after all, no more than the prac- 
tical observation of those principles and rules of conduct to which 
all Communists from Stalin downwards had paid constant lip 
service. Even after the publication of the Cominform resolution 
of 28 June 1948, which announced the expulsion of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party and accused Tito and his associates, among 
other things, of having set up a ‘disgraceful, purely Turkish, 
terrorist regime’, the Yugoslav Communist leaders continued for 
a considerable time to behave like the most orthodox of Stalinists 
who had merely the misfortune of having been sadly misunder- 
stood. That, certainly, was the tenor of the eight-hour-long speech 
which Tito made at the fifth Congress of the Yugoslav Com- 
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munist Party, barely a month after the publication of the Comin- 
form resolution. True, he sharply refuted the Cominform accusa- 
tions against Yugoslavia. But, he clearly implied, except for these 
wholly unjustified accusations Stalin was right in every other 
respect and could count on the continued loyal support of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party which—as Tito put it—‘thanks to its 
unswerving loyalty to the teachings of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin, 
will prove by its deeds that it has not deviated from these teach- 
ings’. It must all have seemed rather bewildering to the Party 
delegates, but they took their cue from their leader, and when 
Tito ended his speech with the accustomed phrase, ‘Long live 
the Soviet Union, long live Stalin!’, the delegates, with a similarly 
bland disregard for reality, responded with a joint ovation to 
‘Stalin-Tito, Stalin-Tito. ..’ 

At that 1948 Party Congress, then, Tito still played the role 
of the wrongly indicted defendant who defiantly pleaded ‘not 
guilty’ but had not yet lost faith in the ultimate triumph of justice. 
It was only some months later that a Yugoslav newspaper was for 
the first time allowed to cast a cautious doubt on Stalin’s personal 
infallibility. ‘Stalin is, and rightly,’ Borba wrote on 4 October 1948, 
‘the greatest living authority not only in the international workers’ 
movement but in the entire democratic world. However, in the 
dispute between the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia and the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union right does not lie on his side but on the 
side of the C.C.C.P.Y.’ For some considerable time afterwards 
Yugoslav criticism of Stalin and the Soviet Union, if it was ex- 
pressed at all, remained on this carefully subdued level, and 
Stalin’s portrait, along with those of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, 
still adorned the Belgrade May Day parade of 1949. 

In the meantime, however, the campaign of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites against the Yugoslav Communist leaders was be- 
coming more and more violent, to the point where descriptions of 
them as ‘imperialist lackeys’, ‘a fascist-Gestapo regime’, or ‘Judas- 
Tito and his abettors’ had become commonplace in the public 
utterances of the Soviet bloc spokesmen. Frontier incidents be- 
tween Yugoslavia and her Cominform neighbours multiplied; 
trade agreements were unilaterally broken by the Soviet bloc 
countries; and every conceivable kind of economic and political 
pressure was brought to bear on Yugoslavia. By the late summer of 
1949, trade between Yugoslavia and Eastern Europe had practically 
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ceased. Diplomatic sanctions followed the economic boycott when 
the Soviet Union and the satellite States, in September 1949, 
denounced their treaties of friendship and mutual assistance with 
Yugoslavia. 

If Khrushchev’s testimony can be relied on, this whole relent- 
less campaign of pressure and vilification was, at least to begin 
with, not merely an act of revenge on the part of Stalin, but was 
conducted in the firm, if mistaken, belief that Yugoslavia could be 
forced to her knees even without direct military intervention. In 
his celebrated secret speech at the Soviet Twentieth Party Con- 
gress, Khrushchev recalled how Stalin, during the early stages of 
the conflict with Tito, had confidently predicted: ‘I will shake my 
little finger—and there will be no more Tito; he will fall.’ But 
while Tito belied this prediction, the Cominform’s frantic attempts 
to bring about his downfall did succeed in producing something 
that was altogether new in the Stalinist world—a rival Communist 
theory and a rival Communist practice. For even though some of 
the “Titoist’ ideas may have been developed earlier, Titoism as a 
heretical Communist ideology has not been the cause, but the 
product of the Soviet bloc’s first campaign against Yugoslavia. 

Despite the impression of a widespread conspiracy, which 
the subsequent show trials of Rajk and Kostov and others were 
supposed to produce, the Soviet domain was at that time in no 
danger whatsoever from the incipient revolt or disaffection of any 
of its Communist members. Gomulka, it is true, had raised objec- 
tions to the Soviet-imposed tempo of collectivization in Poland 
and to the setting up of the Cominform, but he readily submitted 
when faced with Zhdanov’s insistence; and Tito, of course, had 
actually defied Stalin. But Titoism as a schismatic form of Com- 
munism had not yet been thought of by anyone. It came into 
being, gradually and in a piecemeal fashion, in response to the 
serious economic and moral crises facing the Yugoslav Com- 
munists after their break with Moscow; and it was not until the 
sixth Yugoslav Communist Party Congress, in November 1952, 
that Tito and Kardelj and their collaborators succeeded in fitting 
their very tentative new ideas and their various ad hoc experiments 
into some form of a coherent ideology—a system of externally 
independent and internally decentralized Communism, which they 
evolved, first, in spontaneous opposition and later in deliberate 
contrast to Stalin’s bureaucratic tyranny. 

It is perhaps worth recalling that Tito and Kardelj and the 
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others who helped to work out these new ideas insisted then, as 
they are insisting now, that their particular brand of socialism was 
based, not on any new kind of ideology, but on Marxism or 
Marxism-Leninism pure and simple. ‘It is Stalin,’ as Tito once 
put it in a conversation recorded by Vladimir Dedijer, ‘who is the 
revisionist. It is he who has wandered from the Marxist road.’ In 
fact, the accusation of revisionism, which the Chinese, Soviet, 
and satellite Communists are now once again hurling against Tito 
and his associates, has all along formed the core of the Yugoslav 
criticism of Soviet developments. It is the Yugoslav Communist 
Party, Tito declared at the sixth Party Congress, which defends 
‘the principles of socialism against the Soviet revisionists and 
against their attempt to use the science of Marxism as a camou- 
flage for their imperialist and counter-revolutionary theories and 
their imperialist and counter-revolutionary practice’. 

Since these words were spoken six years ago, the Yugoslav 
attitude has remained basically unchanged. There followed, it 
is true, a number of important internal reforms; but these reforms 
in no sense went beyond the ideas expressed at the sixth Party 
Congress. Nor has anything significantly new emerged from the 
seventh Party Congress, which met in April 1958, or the new pro- 
gramme which it adopted. Today, as in 1952, the Yugoslav Com- 
munists regard the Soviet bloc of nations, not as the ‘world camp 
of socialism’, but as a grouping of countries serving the ends of 
Soviet power politics. Today, as in the past, they refuse to rejoin 
this bloc because, as they see it, rejoining it would inevitably 
reduce them to the status of yet another satellite. True, in their 
own fashion they want to co-operate with other Communist 
States and parties, but they want to do so on a bilateral basis, and 
they insist that it must be a completely voluntary form of co- 
operation between full equals who must each retain the exclusive 
right to its own interpretation of the Marxist truth and its own 
line of action. 

The new programme also merely confirms what the Yugoslav 
Communists have all along regarded as the root cause of ‘negative’ 
Soviet developments—‘the inherent contradictions of the transi- 
tion period’ (to Communism) which, as Tito once put it, produced 
‘an anti-democratic degeneration of socialism into a form of State 
capitalism under the leadership of a bureaucratic caste’. And while 
they acknowledge that things under Khrushchev are in many 
ways better than they were under Stalin, they have maintained, 
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since before the present anti-Yugoslav campaign began, that 
‘mistakes’ and ‘negative features’ are bound to recur so long as the 
Soviet leadership does not remove their basic causes and take 
deliberate counter-measures, such as Yugoslavia’s experiments in 
‘direct democracy’ through workers’ councils and her other mea- 
sures of anti-bureaucratic decentralization. The new Yugoslav 
Party programme and other recent policy pronouncements merely 
reafirmed, and to some extent further elaborated, but in no 
significant way modified, what had long before emerged as Tito- 
ism. And that applies to all that this programme had to say about 
Western trends and institutions and relations with the Western 
world as much as to its statements on Soviet and international 
Communism. 

Why then, it may well be asked, did the Soviet and Chinese 
and, following their example, the satellite Communists launch their 
sudden new attack in 1958 on Tito’s revisionism if the revisions 
to which they object are merely the old Yugoslav heresies with 
which they had long been familiar? The answer to this question, 
clearly, must be sought in the internal problems and dilemmas of 
the Soviet bloc itself rather than in any changes inside Yugoslavia. 

Among the many reforms and new departures initiated by 
Khrushchev after Stalin’s death, reconciliation with Tito was 
evidently, right from the beginning, high on the list. Even before 
Khrushchev’s journey to Belgrade in May 1955, the new Soviet 
leaders made all sorts of moves and gestires indicating their desire 
for better relations. Yugoslav reactions to these overtures were, 
at least in the beginning, markedly cool. After all the insults and 
injuries suffered by him and his country, Tito would clearly not be 
satisfied with anything less than a full public retraction and 
apology. It was a high price to pay. But on 26 May 1955, when he 
arrived at Belgrade airport, Khrushchev paid it. More important 
still, the Belgrade declaration with which this visit ended contained 
the express recognition that the ‘differences in the concrete forms 
of developing socialism are exclusively matters for the people of 
the countries concerned. . .” This was, or at least resembled, an 
unreserved Soviet endorsement of the basic Titoist thesis of each 
country’s right to its own independent road to socialism. 

Only in his secret speech at the twentieth Congress of the 
C.P.S.U. nine months later did Khrushchev go further in under- 
mining—in fact, if not in intention—the hitherto internally un- 
challenged national and international authority of the Soviet 
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leadership. Clearly, Khrushchev would not have taken these risks 
had he not been convinced that a demonstrative (if confidential) 
break with the irrational cruelties and falsehoods of the Stalinist 
era was an indispensable condition for both the internal stability 
and advance of the U.S.S.R. itself and the effective cohesion of the 
Soviet bloc. And this conviction, despite all that happened later, 
was, from the Soviet point of view, not simply a mistake. Stalin’s 
policy vis-a-vis Yugoslavia had, after all, ended in complete 
failure, and the ruthless rigidity which he applied both to the 
detailed control and the direct economic exploitation of the 
satellites had produced so many strains and stresses that the East 
German workers had already been driven into rebellion and the 
danger of further crises and fissures within the bloc had become 
a serious risk. Yet the reforms and relaxations introduced after 
Khrushchev’s advent to power only hastened the outbreak of the 
very crisis which they were designed to forestall. From the 
twentieth Party Congress the road led straight to the sudden 
outburst soon afterwards of free criticism and the public airing of 
astonishingly heterodox views, not only in Poland and Hungary 
but in other satellite States as well, and from there to the Poznan 
riots and, later on, the Polish October and the Hungarian risings 
of 1956. 

None of this had Khrushchev foreseen, nor, once it had hap- 
pened, could he possibly condone it if he was not prepared to 
preside over the liquidation of the whole Soviet domain through a 
process of threatening chain reactions. Even then, it is true, he 
and his fellow policy-makers in the Kremlin hesitated before they 
decided to reimpose their control by the Stalinist methods of 
brutal repression. They hesitated during the days which elapsed 
between the defeat of the first Soviet intervention in Hungary and 
the second intervention which crushed the rebellion. They hesi- 
tated over Poland and decided, for the time being at least, to 
accept Gomulka’s victory over his pro-Soviet rivals rather than 
risk an open showdown. But these hesitations, together with the 
acceptance of the Polish fait accompli and the earlier reforms and 
relaxations, did not mean that Stalin’s heirs ever contemplated 
the relinquishment of totalitarian rule over the Soviet camp. They 
are evidence merely of the persisting dilemma facing the Soviet 
leaders which, just because it cannot be resolved, produces ever- 
changing and frequently contradictory reactions—the dilemma 
which stems from their determination, on the one hand, to uphold 
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at all cost their control over a domain of potentially rebellious 
subjects, and, on the other, to do so with a minimum of direct 
interference and by less tyrannical methods than those used by 
Stalin. 

The changing Soviet responses to this lasting dilemma have been 
faithfully mirrored in the ups and downs during recent years of 
their relations with Yugoslavia. In 1955, when Khrushchev 
travelled to Belgrade, he intended not merely to correct one of 
Stalin’s grosser blunders and to normalize diplomatic relations 
but to make an attempt at coaxing Tito back into the ‘socialist 
camp’. Had such an attempt been made soon after the original 
break it might perhaps have succeeded. When Khrushchev tried 
it, it was already too late. For, in the meantime, Tito’s original 
rebellion against Stalin’s imperiousness had grown into the 
schismatic creed of Titoism, in which opposition to the ‘hege- 
monistic’ control of different socialist States from a single centre 
and to international power blocs in general was a basic doctrine. 
Between these Yugoslav concepts and the Soviet leaders’ deter- 
mination to maintain their control over a unitarian camp of 
socialism no compromise was possible. But it was not until last 
November that either Tito or Khrushchev finally resigned himself 
to accepting this. Until then, despite repeated setbacks, the Yugo- 
slavs appear to have laboured under the illusion that the U.S.S.R. 
led by Khrushchev would, if they only waited patiently enough, 
eventually come round to their own way of thinking, while 
Khrushchev seems to have believed just as confidently that he 
would in the end succeed in bringing Tito back into the fold. 

To this end Khrushchev initiated all sorts of conciliatory ges- 
tures after his Belgrade visit. In February 1956, at the twentieth 
Party Congress, he spoke of Stalin’s ‘shameful role’ in the conflict 
with Yugoslavia. Soon afterwards Rajk and other victims of the 
various anti-Titoist trials were rehabilitated. In April, Yugo- 
slavia’s chief surviving béte-noire, Molotov, was sacked from the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry and the highly offensive Cominform was 
dissolved. In June, Tito was Khrushchev’s honoured guest in 
Moscow. 

Then, however, came the first setback. Almost immediately 
after Tito’s visit to Moscow the Poznan riots broke out and the 
Soviet leaders took alarm. Once again they began to give warnings 
against the dangers of ‘bourgeois nationalism’, and in a secret 
letter to the satellite Communist Parties they described Titoist 
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views and practices as erroneous deviations. Nevertheless, efforts 
to improve relations with Yugoslavia continued. In August 1956 
a new trade agreement was signed, providing for large-scale 
Soviet and East German aid to Tito. In September, Khrushchev 
and Tito met once again and worked out a curious sort of com- 
promise under which Tito accepted the arch-Stalinist Geroe as 
Rakosi’s successor in Hungary, while Geroe arranged the arrest 
of his fellow-Stalinist Farkas for the part he had played in the 
Rajk trial and sanctioned the solemn reburial of Rajk in Budapest 
and the re-admission of Imre Nagy to the Hungarian Communist 
Party. Shortly afterwards Geroe was even invited to Belgrade to 
negotiate a new Yugoslav-Hungarian agreement. While he was 
there, Gomulka successfully defied the Khrushchev-led Soviet 
delegation which had suddenly appeared in Warsaw for a show- 
down, while Geroe’s return to Budapest coincided with the out- 
break of the Hungarian uprising. 

Yet even the Hungarian and Polish events and the part played 
by Yugoslavia during the fateful autumn months of 1956 were not 
enough to destroy Khrushchev’s stubborn belief that he would, in 
the end, succeed with Tito. True, Tito’s and Kardelj’s public 
criticism of the first (though not of the decisive second) Soviet 
intervention in Hungary; their repeated harping on the unfor- 
tunate half-heartedness of de-Stalinization in the Soviet bloc; the 
asylum they gave to Nagy and his associates—all this provoked 
increasingly hostile Soviet and satellite attacks and led once again 
to a serious deterioration of relations, which reached their nadir— 
for the time being—in February 1957, when the Soviets cancelled 
their aid agreement with Yugoslavia. Not long afterwards Tito 
judged the time ripe for an attempt at reconciliation. In his Brioni 
speech on 19 April 1957 he said that the conflicts with the Soviet 
bloc should not be dramatized and that the re-establishment of 
good relations was merely a matter of time, ‘which will not be 
excessively long’. Almost immediately afterwards the hostile 
polemics ceased. In August, Khrushchev and Tito met in Ru- 
mania and appeared once again to have reached agreement. The 
cancelled economic aid agreement was revived, and a little while 
later Tito in turn granted diplomatic recognition to Eastern 
Germany. 

In one crucial respect, however, the new agreement was more 
apparent than real. The announcement made after the Rumanian 
meeting that both Tito and Khrushchev attached ‘special signi- 
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ficance to the consolidation of unity and brotherly co-operation 
of the Communist and Workers’ Parties of the socialist countries’ 
only camouflaged the basic remaining difference. For Khrushchev 
this phrase evidently meant that Tito had met him half-way in his 
intention to re-establish a monolithic Communist front—an inten- 
tion Khrushchev had expressed shortly before at the Czechoslovak 
Party Congress, when he had spoken of the need to strengthen 
the links between the Communist Parties and to achieve real 
unity among all of them, including the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia. 

In fact, of course, Tito had no intention whatever of subjecting 
himself once again to the discipline of a unified Communist world 
movement under Kremlin leadership. What was to prove more 
important, this disinclination was shared by Gomulka, and was 
publicly underlined in the communiqué issued after the Gomulka- 
Tito meeting in mid-September. This was a new danger signal. 

Had it been only Yugoslavia that was at stake, Khrushchev 
might perhaps have accepted his failure to win Tito back and left 
it at that. But there was Gomulka, too, and Togliatti who, like 
Tito and Gomulka, had expressed his public preference for ‘poly- 
centrism’ and bilateral party links; possibly there were all sorts of 
would-be Gomulkas or would-be Titos in other Communist 
Parties. If Soviet supremacy and ideological unity were to be re- 
established, something urgent had to be done about it. The attempt 
to do this quietly and peacefully was made last November when 
the Communist leaders of the world came to Moscow for the 
celebrations of the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution. 
It was Khrushchev’s final attempt, too, to win Tito back. But the 
Yugoslavs refused to give in. And, indeed, without total capitula- 
tion they could not possibly have signed the Declaration of the 
twelve ruling Communist Parties, which denounced ‘revisionism’, 
i.e. Titoism, as the main danger confronting the international 
Communist movement and once again acknowledged Moscow’s 
leading role. Gomulka, it is true, was persuaded to sign it, but it 
is known that he did so only under pressure and that he also raised 
objections to the proposal of a new international journal destined 
to become the unchallengeable mentor in all questions of Com- 
munist ideology and policy. 

There cannot be much doubt that Gomulka’s continued refusal 
to accept Soviet authority unquestioningly and without reserva- 
tion, and his continued stubborn defence of Poland’s so recently 
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won autonomy in internal and Party matters, if not in foreign and 
military affairs, has been the main reason for the fierce new cam- 
paign against revisionism which began on the eve of the Yugoslav 
seventh Party Congress in April 1958. That the Yugoslavs had the 
effrontery, not merely to dissent, but to lay down the law in the 
form of a new Party programme claiming validity for international 
Communism as a whole, made matters particularly bad and 
dangerous from Khrushchev’s point of view. But even then 
Gomulka continued to resist. The Polish—and for a time even 
the Hungarian—Commuunists still persisted in refusing to join 
the increasingly shrill chorus of anti- Yugoslav abuse, and, although 
they could not afford to keep out of the new anti-revisionist cam- 
paign altogether, they continued to voice their obligatory criticism 
in a tone of marked restraint, insisting that the Yugoslavs, despite 
their regrettable deviations, must be regarded as erring comrades 
dedicated to the task of building socialism; that a repetition of the 
1948 kind of rupture was unthinkable; and that ways of renewed 
co-operation must be found. 

But Khrushchev and also, probably for internal Chinese reasons, 
Mao Tse-tung were unrelenting. Early in May 1958, the Peking 
People’s Daily once again praised the ill-fated Cominform resolu- 
tion of 1948 as ‘basically correct’. Early in June, Khrushchev said 
much the same at the Bulgarian Communist Party Congress. In 
between, Soviet aid to Yugoslavia was once again suspended. And 
on 17 June came the announcement of the executions of Nagy, 
Maleter, and their associates. 

From their own point of view the Yugoslavs are justified in 
regarding this chain of events as a nightmarish repetition of the 
campaign started by Stalin ten years ago. But, seen in a wider 
context, the differences seem significant. When the first campaign 
began the Soviet domain was still intact and not menaced by dis- 
senters. The Yugoslavs were not yet revisionists in any meaningful 
sense of the word. Since then they have become the standard- 
bearers of the new heresy of national Communism (although they 
object to the term), and national Communism was the starting- 
point of the October 1956 revolutions, which shook the founda- 
tions of the Soviet domain. During the earlier campaign Gomulka 
was imprisoned. Today he rules Poland and is still desperately 
trying to defend Poland’s limited autonomy against increasing 
Soviet pressures. Even the executions of Nagy and Maleter were 
probably designed mainly as an example urgently to warn those 
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who, like Gomulka, still tried to hold out against these pressures. 
Gomulka’s personal attack at the end of June on Yugoslavia’s and 
Nagy’s revisionism, after an interval of conspicuous silence, sug- 
gests that this pressure has had some measure of success, although 
even then Gomulka still refused to call Nagy a traitor and still 
referred to the Yugoslavs as comrades. How this battle of wills 
will end cannot be predicted. Only one thing seems certain. The 
conflict, whether pushed underground or carried on in the open, 
must continue, for the basic dilemma facing a Soviet leadership 
which will neither return to full-scale Stalinism nor relinquish its 
totalitarian authority over the camp of satellites cannot ever be 
resolved. 


E. A. 
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